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IS CHRISTIANITY DECLINING? 



Painters find a difficulty in representing the rising sun in such 
a way that it shall not be mistaken for the setting sun. Is the sun 
rising, or is it setting ? That is substantially our question in this 
paper. Is it sunrise, or is it sunset ? 

No one can be familiar with what is now written in books, news- 
papers and magazines, or with what is spoken upon the street or in 
convention, without being aware that infidels are evincing great 
assurance of unfaith, and that among some even who class them- 
selves as believers there are traces of disquiet verging at times 
even toward disheartenment. Considerable idea evidently prevails 
that Christianity is showing tokens of exhaustion, and that any 
expectations that may be cherished of its future achievement are 
to be founded far more on what it has done in the past, than on 
anything that it shows itself competent to do at present. 

There is in the ranks of unbelievers such a show of obituary 
and such a lavish parade of funereal rites, that it is easily explained 
if some who are of the contrary mind are nevertheless dolorously 
affected by it, and constrained to suspect that the demise of our 
cherished faith is at least imminent, even if it be not already 
transpired. For such as well as for all, it will certainly be time 
well expended to come as closely as we can to the facts of the case, 
to discover what are the obstacles that lie in the way of a more 
rapid advance of Christianity, and to consult the data so numer- 
ously afforded, in order to learn whether Christianity is at present 
at a stand-still, and if not, whether its movements are forward or 
backward. 

The tendency to prognosticate evil of Christ and his doctrine 
is no new thing in the world. In the sixteenth chapter of 
Mark we read, "And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had bought sweet 
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spices that they might come and anoint him ; " and this is what the 
world has been volunteering to do for Jesus now these 1800 years. 
The ointment and the embalmers are at the sepulcher betimes, 
but the Lord walks yet in the garden. In the North Amebicak 
Kevtew of December, 1879, Froude says, " Protestantism has 
failed." In the "Atlantic Monthly " of a little earlier date G-oldwin 
Smith writes, " Belief in Christianity as a revealed and supernatural 
religion has given way." In 1868 Dr. Ewer issued a book entitled 
"Protestantism a failure." Buckle, in his "History of Civiliza- 
tion in England," claimed that Protestantism had seen its best days. 
" In the times of Aaron Burr," says Parton, " it was confidently 
predicted that Christianity could not survive two more genera- 
tions." Of the same period another writer states that " Wild and 
vague expectations were everywhere entertained, especially among 
the young, of a new order of things about to commence, in which 
Christianity would be laid aside as an obsolete system." Consid- 
erably more than a century ago Voltaire said, " Before the be- 
ginning of the 19th century Christianity will have disappeared 
from the earth." It is an instructive coincidence that the room 
in which Voltaire uttered these words has since been used as a 
Bible repository. " They came unto the sepulchre bringing the 
spices which they had prepared, and they entered in and found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus." And it is still so ; a redundancy 
of ointment, but no corpse. 

The question whether Christianity is a waxing or a waning factor 
in history and society is not one that can be easily determined. 
No man's bare opinion or impression regarding the matter is of 
the slightest worth. If you stand on the Mer de Glace you will 
be likely to decide upon the instant that nothing like true move- 
ment pertains to it ; but if you drive a stake into the ice at Trela- 
porte, over against another driven into the ground at the glacier's 
edge, on coming back twenty-four hours later you will find the 
stakes twenty inches apart. There are but twelve inches of water 
in the bay, and the first surmise will be that the tide is going out ; 
but those twelve inches are no more likely to be the residue of an 
ebb-tide than to be the precursor of a flood tide, and which of the 
two it is you will be able to decide only by continued observation 
and successive measurements. An hour after sunrise the shadows 
are as long as they are an hour before sunset; and unless you have 
other grounds to base your judgment upon, you will have to watch 
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the drift of the shadows awhile hef ore you can tell whether it is 
night or morning. So as relates to the condition of things morally 
and religiously, no single year or decade is competent to make to us 
any final statement as to the trend of events. ' ' There is a great deal 
of vice in the world." Certainly ; but how much was there thirty, 
fifty, one hundred, one thousand years ago ? " Very few addi- 
tions are being made to the Christian Church." That depends 
something upon what you understand by "few"; but aside from 
that, do you know how the number of church-members now com- 
pares with what it was in 1870, 1850, 1800 ? " An exceedingly 
small portion of the earth, even after eighteen centuries, has ever 
even heard of Jesus Christ, which certainly tells heavily against the 
claim of Christianity to be the final and universal religion." It has 
to be conceded that Christianity is a good way from being uni- 
versal yet ; btit do you know whether there has been a gain or a 
loss in this respect during the last century, half century, quarter 
century ? " Infidelity is rampant even on Christian soil." 
Have you the facts at command as to what infidelity was and did 
in 1785 or in 1835 ? It is in the books. It is a matter of history. 
It is infinitely easier to trust our impressions and extemporize our 
opinions than to search for the facts that will enable us to knit 
our conclusions into historic grounds. 

Before going on to mention some few tokens of the inherent 
vigor of Christianity, and to state some successive measurements 
of its moving tide, I want to adduce a consideration or two that 
will help to a juster appreciation of those tokens and measure- 
ments. It has to be remembered first of all what sort of resistance 
it is that Christianity is attempting to antagonize. Power is cal- 
culable by the results it yields, but if we are attempting to estimate 
the force of a projectile, we shall take account not only of the 
velocity at which it moves, but also of the quality and tenacity of 
the resisting material which it shows itself competent to penetrate. 
One evidence of the vital energy of Christianity is shown in this, 
that in all its movements and demands and prohibitions it runs 
steadily counter to the whole grain of natural desire. Whatever 
Christianity has done or may yet be doing in the world, it is doing 
it all in the teeth of spontaneous impulse. It is a system that 
requires us to love our neighbor as we do ourselves. It enjoins 
upon us to crucify our affections and lusts. It is a religion that is 
contented with nothing less than sacrifice. It meets the soul at 
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the level of its higher needs to be sure ; but that is not the level at 
which we find it our first impulse to live. Christianity prohibits 
our doing a host of things that we would like to do, and requires 
us to do another host of things that we have no disposition to do. 
Every inch that Christianity has gained or may still be gaining it 
has gained by a square fight. All advance that it has made has 
been so much conquest on the one side over against so much reluc- 
tant and contested surrender on the other. In estimating the 
draught-power of a locomotive, we must consider not only the rate 
at which it moves and the tons of freight it drags, but the grade at 
which it is pulling. If I can row eight miles an hour, it is impor- 
tant to know whether I can do it with the wind, or in the teeth of it. 
There is nothing evangelical in a man's first impulses. So inesti- 
mating the inherent vigor of Christianity it must be studiously 
considered that in all its advances it has had steadily trained upon 
it the charged and primed artillery of man's natural lust and con- 
genital ambition. All the way from the last man that became a 
Christian, back to Peter who forsook his fishing-tackle at the 
Lord's call, the process of becoming a Christian has been a process 
of surrender. Count that carefully in calculating the spiritual 
dynamics of the doctrine of the Nazarene. 

In estimating the vital energy of Christianity, especially in our 
own country and times, account must also be made of the intellect- 
ual autonomy of the individual. Every man among us claims the 
right to reach his own conclusions by his own methods. The 
historic is everywhere in danger of being disparaged. Every year 
that is added to an institution is made just so much added ground 
for questioning its validity. If a man has not sufficient vigor to 
discover something new, he apes intellectual enterprise by discoun- 
tenancing what is old. The consequence is that there is very little 
now of what might be called hereditary faith. A young man now- 
adays is not confessing Christ because his father confessed him. 
There is very little of what might be termed doctrinal momentum 
or evangelical contagion. The temper of the times might be ex- 
pressed by saying that there is a prevalent intellectual mutiny 
against the traditional. So that if there is reason to suppose that 
Christianity is making any headway, it is another proof of the in- 
herent vigor of Christianity that it is able to cope with such dis- 
advantages and counteract such stern resistance. 

One other troublesome element in the question felt so keenly 
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by us Americans, is our vast foreign immigration, and the question- 
able quality of so large a percentage of the population that reaches 
us by this means of accession. During thirty years ending with 
1880, eight millions of foreigners came to us. These, with their 
immediate descendants, would mount up to something like twelve 
millions, or nearly a quarter of our entire population. And this 
adventitious element is foreign not only in point of birth, but also 
in point of ideas, notions and sympathies. In very considerable 
degree, as has been said, it is " anti-Protestant, anti-temperance, 
anti-Sabbath, anti-Bible." A report of the Howard Society of Lon- 
don states that " 74 per cent, of the Irish discharged convicts have 
found their way to the United States." In this connection let me 
cite three or four facts from the North American Review of Jan- 
uary, 1884. "The Ehode Island "Workhouse and House of Cor- 
rection had received up to the beginning of the year 1883, 6,022 
persons on commitment, less than a quarter of whom were born of 
American parents, and more than half of whom were of Irish par- 
ents." If we had no rum and no Irishmen we could tear down 
half our prisons and shut up three-quarters of our almshouses. 
" The Massachusetts Reformatory for Women gives the following 
statement for the year ending September, 1881 : Out of 182 in- 
mates in that year, only 33 (18 per cent.) were born of American 
parents." "• During the year ending June, 1882, 680 discharged 
convicts applied to the Prison Association of New York for aid. 
Of these 680, only 144 (less than 22 per cent.) were of American 
parentage." In estimating the vitality of Christianity in our own 
country we shall have therefore to take distinct account of this 
immense influx of immigrants, and the bad infection with which so 
much of it, particularly the Irish ingredient, is tainted. If, with 
a stream of sewage from north-western Europe discharging among 
us its reeking and continuous filth, it can appear that the current 
of American society is really becoming purer, and the faith of Jesus 
gaining ground, very intense must be the vitalizing and defecating 
energy at work among us. 

And now as to the actual tokens which Christianity is at present 
giving of its own vigor, and the measurements which have been 
successively taken of its moving tide. • Of course space admits of 
no detailed treatment of this matter. The facts that I cite will be 
rather in the nature of example. The authorities are numerous 
and accessible. The facts that I adduce are stated, or if not 
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stated, paralleled, in such works as Storr's "Divine Origin of 
Christianity Indicated by its Historic Effects," Brace's " Gesta 
Christi," Uhlhorn's " Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism," 
or Dorchester's " Problem of Eeligious Progress." I mention 
these books as indicating that the subject is one that has received 
detailed and scholarly treatment. The appliances are at hand for 
making ourselves personally conversant with the matter. There 
is no more necessity for groping in the dark in reference to the 
general trend of Christianity, than in regard to the flux of the 
winds, the drift of the tides, the trend of the stars. 

As to any suspicion that there is going forward in society a 
process of moral deterioration, such suspicion is historically un- 
founded and is explicable on three grounds : the avidity of news- 
papers, which stand in electric connection with the remotest 
quarters of the country and make a point of giving largest promi- 
nence to whatever will satisfy an appetite for the sensational ; 
meager acquaintance with the moral condition of society fifty, a 
hundred, or a thousand years ago ; and an elevated moral senti- 
ment that takes offense now at what in times past would have 
been accounted as tolerable or even unexceptionable. Writing of 
a period a hundred years back, a recent contributor to " Blackwood's 
Magazine " says, " It was an age when delicate young women of the 
best blood and best manners in the land talked with a coarseness 
which editors of the nineteenth century can represent only by as- 
terisks." It is part of the history of the old church at Andover, 
Mass., that the chief causes of discipline for 125 years were fornica- 
tion and drunkenness. Theodore Parker, writing in regard to the 
fathers of New England, says, " It is easier to praise them for virtues 
they did not possess than to judge them with fairness and discrim- 
ination." As illustrating the coarse intemperance of the times 
among Christian people, he states that it is recorded in the probate 
office that " in 1678, at the funeral of the widow of John Norton, one 
of the ministers of the First Church, in Boston, above fifty gallons 
of wine were consumed by the mourners. Just two hundred years 
ago at the funeral of the pastor of the church at Ipswich, Mass., 
there were consumed one barrel of wine and two barrels of cider." 
If this occurred at the funeral of an old and loved pastor, we can 
infer what excesses would be habitual on occasions less stated and 
solemn. In a historical survey of the Congregational churches 
of one of the New England States, it is related that "not very far 
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from the period of the Revolution, several councils were held in 
one of the towns where the people were trying to get rid of a minis- 
ter who was often the worse for liquor, even in the pulpit, and 
once at least at the communion table ! but some of the neighbor- 
ing ministers stood by him, and the people had to endure him till 
his death." This reminds me of the case of one who not above 
fifty years ago was deacon of a prominent church in western Mas- 
sachusetts, who had habitually a drunken spree as an after-effect 
of tasting the wine at the sacrament, but whose irregularities were 
not considered by the church sufficient ground for ecclesiastical 
impeachment. Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods said, "I remember 
when I could reckon up among my acquaintances forty ministers 
who were intemperate." A gentleman, in writing to a Boston 
paper of about that date, said, " I have a list of 123 intemper- 
ate deacons in Massachusetts, 43 of whom became sots." 

A word or two will be in place in regard to church attendance 
and church membership. Dr. Griffin became pastor of the Park 
Street Church, Boston, in 1811. So unpopular wasit to be seen in at- 
tendance upon an evangelical church that, as Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
relates, gentlemen of culture and standing who ventured into Dr. 
Griffin's church Sunday evenings, attracted by the reports of his 
genius and eloquence, went in partial disguise, sitting in obscure 
corners, with caps drawn over their faces and wrappers turned in- 
side out." That was in Boston lees than eighty years ago! I find 
that in New York City less than sixty years ago a mob prevented 
the holding of a meeting planned by Dr. Spring and others for 
promoting the better observance of the Sabbath. In the year 
1800 there were in the United States 3,030 evangelical churches ; 
in 1850, 43,072 ; in 1870, 70,148 ; and in 1880, 97,090. A gain 
of 27,000 in ten years, ending in 1880, and this is what the critics 
have been pleased to call an effete Protestantism! As gleaned from 
the "Year-books" and "Church Minutes," the number of com- 
municants in evangelical churches in the United States has been 
as follows: In 1800, 364,000 ; in 1850, 3,529,000 ; in 1870, 6,673,- 
000 ; and in 1880, 10,065,000. Of course during all this time 
there was an immense increase in population, but the increase in 
church membership a good deal more than kept pace with that of 
population. Taking the whole country through, there was in 1800 
one evangelical communicant to every 14^ inhabitants ; in 1850, 
one to every 6£ ; in 1870, one to every 5| ; and in 1880, one to 
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every 5. Even during the period since 1850, in ■which materialism 
and rationalism have been subjecting Protestantism to so severe a 
strain, while the increase in population has been 116 per cent., 
the increase in communicants of Protestant evangelical churches 
in the United States has been 185 per cent. 

The same pronounced drift Christianwards evinces itself if we 
consider the matter of American colleges and college students. 
Writing in 1810, Bishop Meade, of Virginia, said, "I can truly 
say that in every educated young man in Virginia whom I met I 
expected to find a skeptic, if not an avowed infidel." When Dr. 
Dwight became president of Yale College, in 1745, only five of the 
students were church members. In the early part of Dr. Apple- 
ton's presidency of Bowdoin, only one student was a professing 
Christian. In 1830, according to returns obtained from American 
colleges, 26 per cent, of the students were professing Christians; 
in 1850, 38 per cent. ; in 1865, 46 per cent. ; in 1880, according to 
the Year-book of the Young Men's Christian Association, out of 
12,063 students in 65 colleges, 6,081, or a little more than half, 
were professors of religion. An American college is one of the 
very safest places in which a young man can be put. And it is 
by such steps as these that the religion of Jesus Christ is under- 
taking to die out from the respect and affection of our American 
people ! So far from Christianity betraying the first symptoms of 
exhaustion, there has been no time since the Jordan baptism of 
Jesus when Christianity has moved with such gigantic strides, 
and put forth efforts so vigorous and herculean, as during these 
years of our own century when the disciples of Voltaire and the 
imitators of Paine have been most agile in their production of 
obituaries and accumulation of embalming spices. 

It is during this time, in fact within the last forty years of it, 
that there have sprung up all our Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ations, with organizations extending North and South, East and 
West, in North America and South, Europe, Asia, the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, Madagascar. A strange way it is that Chris- 
tianity has of dying ! Our American Sunday schools, too, are 
all of them a growth of the present century, numbering only half a 
million pupils in 1830, with an increase of six millions in the fifty 
years following. It is during the last eighty years, likewise, that 
the American church has shown its colossal vigor in the inaugu- 
ration of its missionary enterprises. Beginning with the second 
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decade of our century with a contribution of $200,000, the 
total amount raised for home and foreign missions in this coun- 
try up to 1880 was $129,000,000 ; and 88 per cent, of that was 
raised during the last thirty years, the period during which Chris- 
tianity is supposed to have betrayed accumulating symptoms of 
debility and senility. 70,000 mission communicants in 1830 had 
become 210,000 in 1850 and 850,000 in 1880. All of this, to say 
nothing of other organizations of evangelization and amelioration, 
the Bible Society, the Tract Society and the rest, which have 
sprung from the fecund soil of our own magnificent Gospel cent- 
ury. 

Such are the facts. Like the Scribes and Pharisees would you 
see a sign from Jesus ? There are the signs. The books are 
accessible, the facts are verifiable. To him who thinks he knows 
it all, and is going through life under cover of the impression 
that the world is tired of Jesus, and that the intelligence of the 
age has passed the defunct body of our senile faith over into the 
hands of the undertaker, let it be recommended to review the 
matter, and to treat it with the candid and studious respect due 
to a cause that in point of vitality, growth, vigor and productive- 
ness is comparable with none that solicits the attention or engages 
the interest of mankind. 

C. H. Parkhubst. 

vol. cxli. — so. 344 3 



